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THE NATIONAL ELEMENT IN SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE. 

It is well understood that in any proper acceptance of the 
term, American literature must reflect the progress and proc- 
esses of American thought and life. What seems a truism 
in uttering it, was long hidden from the practice of Ameri- 
can writers. At first American letters represented almost 
anything but American life, and, in consequence, no life any- 
where. The American inherited English law and English 
custom; these he made his own and modified them to suit 
his convenience. He also inherited the English language 
and English literature complete at his command; but not so 
happy always were the uses to which he subjected the lan- 
guage, and his direction in literary work was frequently ob- 
tuse. 

There could not here be the same mastery over matter 
as in the laws; there was not the same independence of condi- 
tions nor the same self-reliance. In this case isolation 
wrought a harm that in the other had stimulated develop- 
ment. In thought, in literature, or in the attempts that 
passed under the name of literature, English traditions, Eng- 
lish models, English productions, were long dominant; Eng- 
lish culture in education and letters was merely transferred, 
and too often, after tradition became weakened, there was 
current what purported to be the genuine article under bor- 
rowed forms that were but shoddy. Nor in the nature of the 
case has this influence ever been entirely removed. The war 
of independence was waged, and the two countries were 
severed as States politically, but the thought of the new na- 
tion was still largely molded in forms of the old. The whole 
course of American literature may be described as a continual 
struggle: first, for existence; then, for recognition; and, at 
length, as many of us believe, in certain departments for 
rivalry. How far this last has gone could lead to interest- 
ing and serious questioning. 
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If we take the history of American literary achievement, 
and run over the names and select that portion of the work 
of each which has secured permanence, there will always be 
found in what has survived, the native and local, united with 
the national and spiritual, character as opposed to the imita- 
tive. 

Franklin was the first American in his sturdy manhood 
as revealed in his Autobiography. Irving lives to us of to- 
day in what he made his possession: the beginnings of a 
Greater New York, the haunts of the Hudson Valley, and the 
Catskill Mountains. Cooper treated interior New York, 
which was then border land for white man, Indian, and beast. 
Hawthorne portrayed the spirit of early New England Puri- 
tanism — its sternness and severity, as well as its faithfulness 
and strength. Poe saw visions of the artist, and depicted 
vividly what was to his active fantasy a very real dream land. 
Bryant caught the poetry lurking in American woods and 
streams. Longfellow lived and spoke the sweetness of the 
simple dignity of American home life. Whittier sang of the 
New England farmer boy in the attitude, though he could 
not attain the voice of Burns. Emerson was a clarifying 
voice delivering to the growing material conditions of a new 
world a message of humanity and of fuller and richer spiritual 
life. Whitman was a sound from the same new world, so 
acute and in phases so novel that he is not yet satisfactorily 
placed. Holmes was the genial poet of occasion; Lowell, 
the first distinctive American critic; and Curtis, the man of 
letters in public and political life. Timrod's lyric pipe re- 
joiced with the coming of spring in his Carolina home, and 
Lanier found music in the cornfields and marshes and streams 
of Georgia. The historians began with the settlement of 
their own country, and were thus led to related Spanish and 
French worlds and to kindred Germanic institutions. 

The point is, that the rule and degree of success has been 
that what a man found nearest his heart and into which he 
had most closely and spiritually lived — what was his own 
and could not be taken away — is that which a later genera- 
tion has accepted and received from him as individual and is 
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not willing to let die. When the local and national and 
racial flavor has been caught, together with insight into ele- 
mental truth of character, and artistic form has fused these 
qualities, then a masterpiece of literature results. When this 
large insight has failed or is limited, there has necessarily 
arisen the tinge of provinciality. 

Now, it is just this touch of provinciality that has contin- 
ually been urged against the literature of the South. But 
it is true not only of the South. It is in the South as else- 
where in America. It is the sad, admitted truth of American 
literature generally. The new nation as a whole must con- 
fess that there has been and is much truth in the charge of 
provinciality. And so it may be repeated. Much said of 
Southern literary conditions is not simply Southern, but a 
common American characteristic, with special modifications 
and limitations springing from local causes. To be rigidly 
scientific in this mode of investigation, one ought first to 
find out which is generally American, and then determine 
what is specifically Southern by special deviation from the 
type. It is evidently unfair to charge a section with what 
is frequent enough and, indeed, common elsewhere. This 
is constantly to be kept in mind. The greatest mistake made 
in judging Southern literature, even by its friends, is that we 
are apt to speak of it by itself as if it were a thing apart and 
of a country apart. "There is so little that is permanent in 
Southern letters," one will cry; another will explain that 
the conditions were unfavorable; and so forth and so forth. 
But one feels very much like answering: true — and it has 
been largely true of the entire country. There is little that has 
been permanent in American letters; the conditions have 
been unfavorable to 1 literature. It is a half-truth everywhere 
in our country. It is true also of the South, but it is not of 
the South alone. 

Another point of difference must not be overlooked: the 
immense disparity in population and wealth created for the 
last generation by the four years of war. In New England 
the literary men largely remained at home, and were still 
writing and singing at its close. Nor Bryant, nor Long- 
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fellow, nor Holmes, nor Emerson, nor Whittier, nor Lowell 
engaged in active warfare. True, they were engaged stren- 
uously with their pens, a happy circumstance not permitted 
to others. There was necessarily much loss throughout the 
country, but the physical and spiritual resources of the losing 
section were prostrated and reduced to exhaustion. In New 
England Theodore Winthrop and Fitz James O'Brien met 
death in service, and doubtless other gallant youth died in the 
glow of a splendid promise. But the loss of the South was 
peculiarly from her heart and of the best, and many a young 
man with literary aspiration did not live to see twenty-five. 
Such losses cannot be estimated, but they are to be felt and 
measured, nevertheless, for a succeeding generation. Then 
following upon this struggle came a second and more bitter 
struggle — a fearful blight. It was not merely that of pov- 
erty; it was the demands of entirely changed conditions of 
living upon the survivors, struggling at the same time for 
bare existence even. For, in a pathetic sentence, attributed 
to Sidney Lanier, concerning the decade immediately after 
the war: "With us in the South it has been for the past ten 
years a question simply of not dying." Out of these condi- 
tions in a whole section of country a new literature was to 
spring. The wonder of it all is that when it came it was so 
spontaneous, so rich, so full of life and hope! 

There can be no doubt of the great change wrought by the 
war between the States everywhere in America. This con- 
sequently finds its purest expression in American literature. 
This war makes a true line of demarcation between the old 
and the new. Its close introduced a period of great expan- 
sion and development and change everywhere. In literature 
it was a formative period. Run over the files of the current 
magazines and periodicals of the time, and you can read be- 
tween the lines and discern the high color, the unsettled con- 
dition, the exaggerations, and the alarms everywhere. But 
just as in the turmoil of the Middle Ages the roots of the Re- 
naissance struck deep, so on a less scale the disturbances of 
the war contributed to the soil nourishment for the rejuve- 
nating, creative epoch to follow. Historic consciousness 
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was bound to grow: there was history from whatever side 
one viewed it. The nation was shaken to its center, and the 
people stirred to the quick. The soil and atmosphere were 
formed. The national sense was developed, and literature was 
the gainer. National feeling exulted on one side ; on the other 
the love of old traits and affection for their characteristic 
types. Both necessarily aided in inducing the romantic cast 
of mind. Hope and self-reliance were present to the youth 
everywhere. The spirit of expansion naturally ushered in an 
epoch of travel, and we consequently find descriptions in 
abundance, telling of spots and corners unvisited and un- 
known before. The sense of isolation was being done away 
with; the connection with the rest of the world becoming 
closer. The spirit of provincialism was gradually passing. 
The American tourist began traveling over the globe and 
revealing new phases of civilization; the American engineer 
penetrated to the heart of the wilderness in his own country, 
and left no waste places. A romantic revival in American 
literature was most natural and inevitable. 

Side by side with this, and apparently very contradictory, 
in that part of the country most settled in its economic and 
social conditions and least affected by these movements of 
expansion as was the great West, and least influenced by the 
changes in social and physical being as was the South, there 
arose at the same time in New England the beginnings of a 
school of analysis and dissection in fiction. But even in New 
England at first, as in other parts of the country, the native 
romance in localities was finding utterance. The early ef- 
fects of the war were seen. There had sprung up a general 
interest in the varied phases of American manhood thrown 
together at haphazard in the camps. Old types in odd 
corners were studied anew, and fresh types were revealed. 

Thus, after 1865 and before 1870, appeared Mrs. Stowe's 
"Old Town Folks," descriptive of New England village life, 
Mr. Aldrich's "The Story of a Bad Boy," Whittier's "Snow 
Bound," an idyl of New England, and his "Ballads of New 
England," and Longfellow's "New England Tragedies." 
All were romantic and sprung from their soil and section. 
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The same note echoes over the land. Even Mr. Howells 
begins his literary career poetically enough in describing his 
"Venetian Days" and "Italian Journies." Parkman is 
portraying with picturesque vividness the history of French 
possession in the new world. A voice from the far West, 
in California, finding a new material, striking full upon this 
native note, and recognizing an essentially fitting form in the 
short story, is obtaining recognition in Bret Harte. Of 
writings in the South, Sidney Lanier's "Tiger Lilies," imper- 
fect as it is, was perhaps the only significant publication in 
those first five years after the war. How silent is the voice of 
a whole section of people! They were struggling for bare 
existence even, as Lanier had put it. 

Not until after 1870 does the new Southern literature be- 
gin — the year in which the two recognized leaders of the past, 
John Pendleton Kennedy and William Gilmore Simms, both 
died. It was also the year of the death of Judge A. B. Long- 
street, the author of "Georgia Scenes," those frank expres- 
sions of home growth. That too was the year of the death 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee, at the head of Washington College, 
Virginia. Nothing emphasizes more the fact that the old 
was over. The new was looked forward to, half fearfully 
almost. 

The half decade of years before the centennial celebration 
of the Declaration of Independence in 1876, rounds out the 
nation's century of existence. With this sense of fullness 
American literature takes firmer hold. The contrast is grow- 
ing between the warm, full-blooded romantic spirit and the 
more cold, though scientific and subtle, analysis of realism. 
The strife becomes at times even acrimonious. The sway 
of the analytic school of fiction in New England shows that 
the domination of the past singers and prophets, the genera- 
tion of Longfellow and Whittier and Emerson, is over. Other 
ideas have taken their place, and new writers have supplanted 
them in controlling taste. A departing note, though a full 
one, is struck in Emerson's "Society and Solitude" in this 
same year, 1870. The new method is seen in Mr. Howells, 
who for both art and conscience's sake enters upon a career 
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of novel-writing and propagandism. With Mr. James he an- 
nounces for American fiction the more philosophic doctrine 
of naturalism and realism — a means obtained by analysis of 
motive and character and study of environment, as apart from 
more imaginative story-telling. It is interesting to note that 
neither Mr. Howells nor Mr. James, at this time so closely 
identified with Boston and the Atlantic Monthly in their work, 
was of New England birth, and the spirits these conjured had 
little kinship with Hawthorne's Salem witches; they were not 
of American raising, but were the results of wider acquaint- 
ance with the schools and systems: they were foreign, but 
were meant to be world-wide; they were not native, but 
sought to escape the local and provincial. 

In sharp contrast, beyond the Hudson, the newly dis- 
covered types through the slowly evolving South and over 
the rapidly developing West take on a local and native 
and more romantic setting. This spirit becomes particularly 
strong in the South, and ultimately receives there perhaps 
its finest and freest expression. This movement in Ameri- 
can letters — a momentous one for the development of our 
national life and spirit in the twenty critical years from 1870 
to 1890 — cannot be understood without the clear recogni- 
tion of the importance of the Southern writers and some 
little study of the significance of the Southern romantic 
spirit. There had been hardly an issue of a typical maga- 
zine like the Century in ten or fifteen years without a native 
romantic story, and that usually a Southern one. So com- 
pletely did this movement dominate the American thought 
and output of the time! This is the true significance and 
glory of the new Southern literature. Its weakness was 
the prevalence of dialect and a seeming aversion from char- 
acters who spoke even the elements of the King's English. 
But even in this particular the dialect was at first used 
not as an end in itself, but as a means of interpreting 
more directly both native character and actual life. As a 
frank revelation of fresh modes of national life and thought, 
-even dialect could find its justification. Here was something 
admittedly spontaneous and rich, racy of the soil and filled 
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with warmth and color — for, if one may be permitted the 
reference, there is plenty of both in the South — and in how- 
ever narrow and restricted a sphere, it represented an Ameri- 
can spirit at last. And thus by an apparent paradox the 
spirit of this literature in the South became for a time in cer- 
tain aspects the least sectional and the most representative 
and national. 

This native spirit became exemplified in many places and 
in many ways, for it is not intended to assert that it was 
not elsewhere too; the meaning is solely to emphasize this- 
literary movement in the South in its relation to the national 
movement going on. From California came Bret HarteV 
"The Luck of Roaring Camp" and "The Outcasts of Poker 
Flat." In Indiana appeared Edward Eggleston's "The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster" and "The End of the World." Mark 
Twain gave experiences of the far West in "Roughing It." 
Charles Dudley Warner revealed a new and delightful vein 
in "My Summer in a Garden" and in "Backlog Studies." 
John Burroughs was poetically alive to Nature, whether in 
birds or in poets, both songsters. Mr. Aldrich continued in 
"Marjorie Daw;" Miss Alcott presented childhood to "Little 
Men" and "Little Women;" Mr. Stedman stimulated Ameri- 
can criticism of American poets in a frankly sympathetic 
and graceful vein. 

The new era was first fully announced with the spirit of the 
centennial year of 1876. Literature in the South, showing 
feeble signs here and there, grew bolder and more conscious. 
It was well for our common country and for the fostering of 
the national sentiment that so closely upon Appomattox, the 
tragic close of one war, followed at Yorktown the celebration 
of the close of another. Between 1865, the close of the Civil 
War, and 1875, the year of the first centennial celebration 
of the Revolution, there was but a brief decade. At the 
centennial of the Declaration of Independence, written by a 
Virginian, who could deny a Virginian and any Southerner 
a welcome to the centennial city? There followed the era. 
of good feeling; then it was made possible that in a short 
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time after division a closely contested national election could 
be held; then all sections became represented once more in 
the President's Cabinet by the selection of a Tennesseean. 

The feelings of the war had mellowed and fallen into retro- 
spect, and one could write tenderly and with full pathos of its 
romance and its tragedy. The beginnings of a new national 
life and literature and of Southern literature in national as- 
pects had become possible. A Virginian writer, John Esten 
Cooke, could drop awhile stories of war time and go back 
to the colonial days held in common by all. A new writer, 
Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, could become introduced to litera- 
ture and draw inspiration by describing Yorktown and Old 
Virginia at the time of the Revolution. Societies of the 
Revolution soon sprang up, cementing national life over the 
country, looking away from the struggle of State against 
State to the previous common struggle side by side. A new 
era had arrived for the whole country, and gloriously did 
Southern letters appropriate its spirit. New names were to 
become known, older ones were to gain fresh luster. It was 
a time when a new generation was preparing for college, and 
those who had just entered the University of Virginia — so 
long representative of the best in the South — when the sur- 
render at Yorktown was celebrated will recall how with a 
thrill the Southern young manhood at Alma Mater rejoiced 
that this was their inheritance too, not to be taken away. 

The centennial year, 1876, saw also the beginnings of a 
new educational movement and of higher ideals of scholarship 
and culture. It was the year of the opening of Johns Hop- 
kins University, in Baltimore, halfway between North and 
South, the first instance of German university methods fully 
applied to American conditions, destined to revolutionize 
the attitude of education in America and particularly to 
exert a deep influence upon the training of young Southern 
scholars. The most notable member of its literary faculty, 
Dr. Gildersleeve, was brought from the University of Vir- 
ginia as professor of Greek. It was also the year of the open- 
ing of Vanderbilt University in Tennessee, near the center of 
the Southern Mississippi Valley. The University of the 
23 
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South, at Sewanee, Tulane University, in New Orleans, as 
well as the new development of Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, in Virginia, were all growths mainly of this later period ; 
and most of the Southern State Universities and private 
colleges gradually mapped out new and more modern lines of 
development. Particularly the new movement of the study 
of English in the South, first distinctly promulgated in 1868 
by the late Prof. Thomas R. Price — who was then at Ran- 
dolph-Macon College, Virginia, and who died as head of the 
Department of English in Columbia University, New York — 
spread and vitalized continually in the hands of his pupils new 
centers over the Southern country. 

Keenest of all, the national centennial year, 1876, strength- 
ened the voice of the new Southern literature. It was the 
year of Mark Twain's "Tom Sawyer," his most characteristic 
sketch of Mississippi River reminiscence. "The Centennial 
Cantata" was written by the Southern poet, Sidney Lanier, 
whose symphony of "Corn," uniting intense local color with 
a classical spirit, had appeared but a year before. This cen- 
tennial year was also the year of the publication of Lanier's 
poems, the chiefest expression of poetic feeling in the South, 
and one of the most original and intense the entire country 
could claim apart from Poe. That it was not permitted Lanier 
to enter upon the land he confidently hoped and battled for, 
made his position all the more notable. To him was decreed 
not the victor's wreath, but the martyr's crown. Like some 
Moses, he was permitted only to view afar off from the moun- 
tain top the glories of hopes he felt some day must be realized. 
His early end was prophetic. In the pathos of his struggling 
life, checked by untoward conditions and thwarted by ill 
health, in spite of which he still achieved, there was revealed 
all the more clearly the symphony utterance of the emotions 
that passed delicately yet deeply across his soul. 

The influence spread rapidly. Before 1881, the year both of 
the celebration at Yorktown and of Lanier's death, Cable had 
furnished his early and best-known works: "Old Creole Days," 
"The Grandissimes," and "Madame Delphine." Richard Mal- 
colm Johnston's stories were characterizing Midd'e Georgia 
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cracker life — the Middle Georgia of the former "Georgia 
Scenes" and "Major Jones's Courtship." From the same 
Middle Georgia section came "Uncle Remus," and the grown- 
up boys of the South of all ages smiled tenderly once more 
at the recollection of negro "mammies" and "uncles" and the 
sunshiny and rainy days of youth, which they too had passed 
in the company of Brer Rabbit. The East Tennessee moun- 
taineer was brought out as picturesquely as his surrounding 
landscape in the pages of "Charles Egbert Craddock." Vir- 
ginia contributed the spiritual record of the war fought on 
her soil, and the tender relationship that existed between 
man and master in Mr. Page's "Marse Chan" and "Meh 
Lady." And not long after the Kentucky blue grass land 
was to take up the note in Mr. James Lane Allen. Those 
were the first glorious summer days of Southern letters. 

Other sections moved in the spirit, using a native and ro- 
mantic background for the portrayal of the varied phases of 
American life and experience. There were the verses of 
James Whitcomb Riley and H. C. Bunner, and later came 
Brander Matthews's "Vignettes of Manhattan" and Hamlin 
Garland's "Main Traveled Roads" and 'Gene Field's lyrics 
with America writ large in varied characters. Stockton 
sometimes went deliberately southward to Virginia for his set- 
ting; and Maurice Thompson, from his Georgia and Con- 
federate experiences, told some of the best of all negro dia- 
lect tales. A little later in the South were the stories of 
H. S. Edwards from the same Middle Georgia section of 
watermelon, peaches, darky, and mule; the scenes of John 
Fox, Jr., in the mountains of Kentucky ("On Hell-for-Sat- 
tain Creek" admits an epic breadth in four pages); the charac- 
ter sketches of Miss Grace King, Mrs. Stuart, and Mrs. Davis 
in New Orleans; new pictures of Old Virginia by Mrs. Burton 
Harrison; stories of Tennessee mountain life by Miss Sarah 
Barnwell Elliott, of Sewanee; Mr. Herben's stories of North- 
ern Georgia; the society verse of Samuel Minturn Peck; the 
dainty stanzas of Father Tabb; and the more thrilling and 
dramatic notes of Madison Cawein. 

The style of romantic fiction steadily — perhaps too steadily 
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— persisted; but the people, like those of England before them 
in the case of Dickens's London creations^ recognized it as 
their own and did not tire. They insistently refused to learn 
from the critics and the fashions on the Continent. Then was 
ushered in the wave of romance over the country. No Amer- 
ican novel much talked about but was romantic and histor- 
ical. Taking a time but five or six years back, the leaders of 
1897 were Dr - Mitchell's "Hugh Wynne" and Mr. Allen's 
"The Choir Invisible." Both had the native, historic, ro- 
mantic setting, and went back whether in Philadelphia or in 
Kentucky to the days of the fathers of the republic. For 
the next year, 1898, Mr. Page's "Red Rock" was a story of 
the South under Reconstruction. And then in 1899 and 
1900 the novel-reading public saw the phenomenal advertis- 
ing and sale of "David Harum," "Richard Carvel," "Janice 
Meredith," and "To Have and to Hold." The secret of 
"David Harum' s" hold upon the people was the same native 
flavor, the portrayal of an elemental and universal character — 
a character that smacked not of Central New York alone, but 
could have come from anywhere in any of our States. Such 
a conception was closely akin in method to many of the char- 
acters and oddities portrayed in Southern life, and in its very 
defects and limitations was intensely American. "Richard 
Carvel" was of colonial Maryland amid all the largeness of 
outline and careless ease of a Southern colony. "Janice 
Meredith" might have gained her name farther South — for 
both were good Virginian and pace the dedication, some 
of the sunlight from the terraces of Mr. Vanderbilt's estate 
of Biltmore, in the Western Carolina mountains, may have 
been caught and become confined within its pages. "To 
Have and to Hold" was a full-length picture of a colony of 
cavaliers. Maurice Thompson's story of the original Vir- 
ginia Territory Northwest of the Ohio, "Alice of Old Vin- 
c^nnes," was of the same general class. So far did the move- 
ment take hold that the Century Magazine denominated its 
leading feature for 1901 "a year of romance." The strength 
of the same movement appeared in works like Mr. Church- 
ill's "The Crisis," portraying St. Louis, and Mr. Stephenson's 
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"They That Took the Sword," picturing Cincinnati, both 
border cities in border States, in war time. Mr. Cable's "The 
Cavalier" was a tale of war and love with a New Orleans regi- 
ment doing service in Mississippi. And at the present Ken- 
tucky emphasizes its happy central position as a promise for 
a center of literary endeavor, both for the South and the 
country, not only in the more serious workers already named, 
Mr. Cawein in verse and Mr. Allen in prose, but also in in- 
stances like Mrs. Nancy Huston Banks's "Oldfield," the 
Kentucky "Cranford," and in the authors of those uneu- 
phonious feminine, but very characteristic Dickensy sketches, 
"Juletty," "Mrs. Wiggs," "Lovey Mary," and "Emmy Lou." 

Despite the fickleness of popular impulse, and apart from 
the question whether the supply both of the dialect story 
and the historical novel be already exhausted, this eagerness 
and enthusiasm of the American public disclose a craving 
in the popular heart. The inherent weakness is that this 
order of work is not necessarily in the line of development 
toward something else, something better and greater, but 
it constitutes a species and end in itself and yields itself too 
obviously to imitation. Nevertheless the paths mapped 
out in historical romance are as old as Scott and Dumas and 
as modern as Robert Louis Stevenson, and herein lies one of 
the roads toward creating a national literature. To become 
national, a literature must draw succulence from the roots 
of past achievement and the spirit of former generations. 
And readers of the late Mr. Fiske's volumes know that no 
history is more romantic in setting and more rich in literary 
possibility, more distinctly national in elements and charac- 
ter, than the early heroic living of "Virginia and Her Neigh- 
bors," and the history of the planting and forming of the 
various English, Spanish, French, Indian, and Negro South- 
ern and Southwestern colonies in America. 

In this school of rich color and imagination Southern in- 
tensity and depth and emotion and Western unconvention- 
ally and largeness have played a leading part. Less artistic, 
beyond doubt, than the calmer perfection of the New England 
school of objective analysis — a very important source of in- 
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fluence and one more in consonance with contemporary 
world thought and in advance telling of the morrow — yet it 
possessed at least the personal appeal. Looking at the his- 
tory of the actual movements and the obvious feelings of the 
American people, apart from any theory as to what might or 
ought to be, there has been an essential difference in the ap- 
peal of the two schools. 

The principle may be illustrated with a comparison. Be- 
fore Shakespeare's day there was a struggle between the 
classic imitators and the native romantic, albeit crude and 
exaggerated, English spirit; and with all its excesses, nature 
won ! So the intensely analytic school in America, however 
painstaking and studious in art, has seemed to the people 
too impersonal, has borrowed its impulse from foreign sources 
— from George Eliot in England, from Tolstoy in Russia, 
from Zola in France, and from Ibsen in Norway. While less 
significant in meaning and in power, the more romantic school 
was yet native in the hearts of the American people, sprung 
spontaneous from American soil, and struck roots deep down 
into American life. It was following the example of its early 
masters: of Irving and Cooper and Hawthorne and Poe. 
And it was geographically located everywhere: in New En- 
gland and in New York, in Virginia and Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee and Georgia and Louisiana, in Indiana and in Cali- 
fornia. It was the buoyancy of American manhood finding 
utterance; it was the expression of reflections passing over 
the soul of American life. It has not been the full accom- 
plishment, it has not become formulated into a system in its 
great variety of utterance; but it has shown at least the rich 
world of native and national material. It has been a new 
world entered upon in the new century of national existence. 
The American centennial of 1876 opened the gates of the 
nation wide; the heart of the people responded. American 
life was obtaining a distinctive expression in its literature. 
Could it only continue in its advance to something higher! 

Has that something higher come? Has the advance been 
a steady upward one? Is it that the soil is not yet deep 
enough? Is it that we are a new country? Is our material 
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poorer? Is inspiration crushed by untoward circumstances 
and want of nourishment? Are the moods so compelling? 
Are culture and interest in the problems of life deep, genuine, 
unmistakable, true? Is education faulty? Are our univer- 
sities devoted to over-specialization, and while the practical 
knowledge of doing things and matters of technical investi- 
gation are unquestionably advanced, the higher creative 
work and the literary spirit ofttimes restrained? While we 
seem to have better training than ever, is true culture a mat- 
ter of such slow growth that another half dozen and more 
generations are needed to nurture it? Is it that the paths 
followed permit of a certain development, but forbid greater 
reaches? An undiscovered country had been revealed and 
roamed through, but there did not always follow more careful 
draughting and added power of characterization. The same 
types were too often repeated and the sense of freshness and 
novelty was gone. Is it that the romantic tendency must 
be restrained by the laws of growth in thought, experience, 
and art, by more highly intellectual and thus by an approach 
to more analytical and realistic work? Is it that the intense 
sociological and spiritual ideas characteristic of the new cen- 
tury are forcing themselves also in a New South and an ex- 
panding West and casting out romantic dreams and ideals, as 
is seen conspicuously and curiously in the evolution of the 
stories of Mr. James Lane Allen? 

In any case, the decade after 1886 must be confessed as a 
whoile to have been one of rebound. The promise was not 
altogether kept up. Our American writing, like our Ameri- 
can life, did not develop in all directions, but had to confess 
its limitations. It could often write the successful short 
story, but not the long novel ; it would inspire a quatrain and 
a sonnet in verse, but not sustain a long narrative or com- 
plete dramatic poem. But the outward flow of the tide was 
again American and not merely Southern. The South shared 
in a common depression and weakening with other parts of 
the country. The two cannot be looked at except as closely 
conjoined; for the law of development and influence and 
evolution is also traceable in literary life. 
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The decade from 1876 to 1886, as described, was the period 
of American discovery in new fields. The old Scribner's 
Monthly could change its name to The Century, and boldly 
declare an advanced patriotism. It raised the standards of 
belief in a native literature, and for a time promulgated the 
principle that the writing in its pages should not be borrowed, 
but should be our own — it should henceforth be only Ameri- 
can and not, as hitherto, largely British. This was in 1880. 
Verily, the experiment had its reward. Mrs. Burnett's 
earliest and best writing; Mr. Cable's artistic "Grandissimes" 
and "Madame Delphine;" Mr. Howell's strong pieces, "A 
Modern Instance" and "Silas Lapham;" Mr. James's "Boston- 
ians;" work of Mr. Harris, Mr. Allen, Harry S. Edwards, 
John Fox, Mrs. Stuart — all appeared in rapid succession in 
that one publication. Also American criticism by Stoddard 
and Stedman, Edward Eggleston's colonial sketches, the War 
Series, the Life of Lincoln, Joe Jefferson's Autobiography, 
numerous history sketches and character portrayals, attempt- 
ing to bring out national life and spirit, appeared rapidly in 
its pages and gave the new magazine the character its name 
hoped to illustrate. However, whether unfortunately or not 
for the promise of this national movement then so earnestly 
advocated, this magazine, too, later receded from its first 
strenuous position in its early note for a purely native and 
possibly national school of letters. Yet perhaps its very 
change of front was derived from a greater sense of security 
and a stronger consciousness of what literature had to be. 

But if the first surprise of newness and originality was gone, 
yet in certain directions of literary and intellectual life in the 
Southern States there has been steady effort crowned with 
the strength of growth and accomplishment. True, this 
has not always been with an even advance in art, but cer- 
tainly with advance in energy and outlook and power and 
vitality. 

Among instances the development of a school of literary 
criticism in the South is discernible. Passing over Sidney 
Lanier's lectures about 1880 at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity on "The Science of English Verse," "The English Novel," 
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and "Shakespeare," important in the history of American 
criticism, but isolated phenomena in their section, there have 
.been recent appearances which promise in their influence to 
be the source of a conscious movement. In 1892 appeared 
the "Life of William Gilmore Simms" in the American Men 
of Letters Series, which became a study of former general 
Southern literary conditions. Its author was Prof. Trent, 
then of the University of the South, at Sewanee. Whatever 
the objections raised to the Simms volume, it was a brilliant 
production as a young man's first effort, and declared that 
:a school of criticism was forming in the South. It was the 
same year, 1892, that The Sewanee Review was started 
under Prof. Trent's eye, and through him became the chief, 
and for a time the only, critical literary mouthpiece of its sec- 
tion. Five years later appeared the first serious critical con- 
tribution on the contemporary literary movement in the 
South in the volume on "Southern Writers" by Prof. Basker- 
vill, of Vanderbilt University, a piece of work unfortunately 
left incomplete by the author's untimely death, but carried 
on by a number of his pupils. It is interesting to note that 
this critical movement thus begun has been associated with 
two pupils of Price and two chairs of English literature in 
neighboring institutions, representative of the entire South- 
ern country in their spirit and in the national consciousness 
of their work. 

In its educational activity the South has contributed some 
of the brightest scholars to the splendid list of Johns Hopkins 
alumni during its first quarter of a century, one of whom, Dr. 
Woodrow Wilson, as the new President of Princeton, has con- 
ceived his opportunities and duties in a national sense. As 
representative of a thought movement, Mr. Walter H. Page 
has filled the editor's chair successively of the Forum, Atlantic 
Monthly, and The Worlds Work, a worker in the broadest and 
sincerest national feeling. As a literary and historical inter- 
est, chairs of English Literature and of History are receiving 
the greatest emphasis in nearly every Southern college and 
university, and their work is usually conceived beyond the sec- 
tional on behalf of the national ideal and the widest appeal. 
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The emphasis of truth and principle, the production of men 
of culture, and the conquering of provinciality, are objects 
of their untiring effort. Indeed, this intense literary and 
historical interest now manifest at a number of points in the 
Southern States, and particularly the number of historical 
publications, ought to prove, despite all deficiencies and limi- 
tations of sphere, an important means whereby a true develop- 
ment may ultimately be assured. 

Similar signs are discernible in the more special field of 
creative literature. It is hardly six years ago, in 1897, that 
both Mr. Allen and Mr. Harris, and a year later Mr. Page — 
all of whom are still actively engaged in writing — published 
their first long stories. Two years later, in 1899, Miss John- 
ston's first courageous bid for recognition was a complete 
novel, followed at once by a serial in the Atlantic Monthly, 
"To Have and To Hold," with the promise of its splen- 
didly audacious opening chapters hardly fulfilled. Hith- 
erto the new movement in Southern letters, apart from Mr. 
Cable's noble "Grandissimes" had been too far restricted to 
the limits of the short story. These writers now wished to 
show their added strength — that their flights could be sus- 
tained through an entire volume. 

In the steady growth and increase in strength of two 
writers like Mr. Harris and Mr. Allen through a number of 
years lies the greatest promise for the future. Literature is 
made the serious business of life. No more unwearying stu- 
dent of local color and of elemental human nature can be 
found in America to-day than Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. The 
best-known of his early works, "Uncle Remus," as I had occa- 
sion to say in another paper, was a contribution to the folklore 
of the world. It was the happy intuition of genius to record 
and invent these sayings and doings of Brer Fox and Brer 
Rabbit, and such finds are not of every day. But Mr. Har- 
ris is also portraying other life about him which he sees and 
knows as no other. His later work, such as "The Chronicles 
of Aunt Minervy Ann" and other pieces, places him as a por- 
trayer of character and observer of human nature, as well as 
reproducer of setting in an interesting phase and period of 
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Southern and American life, among the leaders of our con- 
temporary fiction. 

The case of Mr. Allen is, in many ways, even more signifi- 
cant. It is not simply that his boyhood suffered from the 
effects of war, and that by a severe moral struggle he has 
made his literary life his own. It is not that he has been a 
teacher and a college professor, though perhaps there can be 
traced the care and self-criticism that this experience has like- 
wise taught. He possesses natural gifts, and he has con- 
served them and trained them. He belongs almost wholly 
to the period after 1886, and atones for much else lacking in 
Southern letters in it. Distinct stages may be traced in his 
development, so marked has been the evolution in himself, 
as in his work. There was the early period, the "Flute and 
Violin" stories, the expression of the romance in early Ken- 
tucky life. This was also the period of "The White Cowl" 
and "Sister Dolorosa," tender in their romantic setting. 
Then "The Kentucky Cardinal," with its sequel "Aftermath," 
overwhelmed us with surprise to find that the author knew 
and loved his trees and birds as closely as a sympathetic lover 
and follower of Audubon, who had roamed these same woods 
before, and furthermore he was a true poet in his interpreta- 
tion of them. The notes of a deepening change are already 
upon him in this work. He is leaving romance and is putting 
himself in closer spiritual union with Nature and her phases, 
which will lead him ultimately to Science and her laws. 
"Summer in Arcady" was therefore an obvious experiment, 
struggling to escape past conventions and to enter upon 
newer and wider reaches of art. It was in this expanding 
effort that Mr. Allen completed his first long novel, "The 
Choir Invisible," based upon an earlier love story, "John 
Gray," but now heightened and filled with an added histor- 
ical background and local colony, as national in its importance 
for the beginnings of Kentucky and the West as Hawthorne's 
work for early New England. It is Mr. Allen's one leaning 
toward the prevailing fashion of the historical romance, 
which, indeed, writing before 1897, he in a measure antici- 
pates. 
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But Mr. Allen could not be confined to the local and his- 
torical. The growing impelling forces of universal thought 
seize him, with a power implied in the very title of his latest 
published work, "The Reign of Law," a tale of the Kentucky 
hemp fields. Whether it is successful in all it undertakes to 
portray or not — and perhaps the problems are too deep to be 
fully answered in any work of fiction — the volume is signifi- 
cant as a study in the unfolding and conflict of principles and 
beliefs in an expanding life. It is the evolution and play of 
forces continually going on in Kentucky and Southern and 
American thought and life that Mr. Allen is seeking to pre- 
sent. It is this spirit of constant change and growth all about 
us that has taken hold upon him, and no two books of his 
can be said to be formed quite in the same mold. 

The same significance of a deeper psychology, a question- 
ing of certain phases that life presents, is discerned in the 
works of Miss Ellen Glasgow, of Virginia. Crude perhaps 
in the beginning, they yet reveal growing intellectual power 
in grappling with problems that press upon her. She is 
alive to the thought of the world and is attempting to give 
it expression as suggested in her own environment. Other 
recent volumes of fiction give evidence of the same deepening 
change, and I venture to name two. "Mistress Joy," a tale of 
the early Mississippi and the Southwest, by two Tennessee 
women, residents of neighboring towns, promised at first to 
be the common run of novel with the usual historic and ro- 
mantic ingredients; but its strength rests in the growing 
character, the fidelity to psychologic truth, the spiritual un- 
folding of the womanhood of Mistress Joy herself. Miss 
Elliott's "The Making of Jane" is a distinct appeal in the case 
of both Janes to reality of presentation, and from this point 
of view, the strongest work, though not the most popular, of 
our Sewanee novelist. 

It was in this spirit of greater truth to the life about us 
that in a personal letter written now more than ten years ago 
by another woman of the South (Miss Marie Whiting, of 
Virginia), there was uttered a prophetic sentiment which at 
the time I had occasion to quote. I quote it again in this 
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connection because it forecast this movement and maps out, 
as it seems to me, the paths of future development. 

"There is a splendid opening for somebody in Southern 
literature — a field untouched, so far as I know. I speak of 
the want of any adequate representation of typical Southern 
life of to-day. We have stories of society-folk who live in 
the South — they live there, that is all, for 'society' is pretty 
much the same the world over; the very rich kill time in much 
the same way in all large cities or in all summer resorts or 
winter hotels or palatial country residences. Then we have 
the dialect stories in every form and shape — they represent 
the very poor or the very ignorant. But who has told of the 
great middle class, the blood and fiber and heart and brain of 
the body corporate? Who has written of the life of small 
and large towns, of the countryside, of the people who are 
distinctive and individual, yet who speak the King's English 
and read some more or less — who are neither marvels of 
wealth and culture, nor monstrosities of poverty and igno- 
rance? If such people exist, have they not their life, and 
shall not some one arise to see its pathos and its beauty?" 

In this spirit Southern literature, a term which has too 
often in the past implied provinciality and narrowness, passes 
before our eyes into the stream of universal literature — into 
an American literature invested with a world interest. And 
what is typical American? Perhaps the type has not yet 
found definite representation and expression. A true Ameri- 
can literature will be of the real life of the American people, 
localized, true, but catching profound, universal, elemental 
traits in its actuality. The keynote is the effort at true and 
faithful representation of that about us and within us. Ameri- 
can literature has been largely provincial in the past. It has 
echoed the voice of New York, or of New England, or of some 
other section. But when the day of our national literature 
fully comes, it will not be altogether of any one section or 
of any one place, but rather will it derive elements of all. So 
far as we can see it to-day, in its entirety, even if in no single 
work, it will have something of the earnestness and precise- 
ness of New England, something of the warmth and chivalry 
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of Southern life, something of the large freedom and expan- 
siveness of the great West. 

It will tell of the hope and the joy, the bereavement and the 
sadness, the high pulsation of heart beats, and the awful 
tragedy of souls in the life about us! Could we only portray 
these as they are! They have become commonplaces, even 
as sin and suffering and truth and honor are commonplaces. 
These are elemental, and as old as Homer and ^Eschylus and 
Sophocles and Dante and Chaucer and Shakespeare. And 
they will remain as old as the human race, and the human 
race will read of them in languages yet undeveloped possibly, 
if an artist only arises to declare in them a home truth to the 
soul of man. The tragedy of Prometheus, the curse of 
CEdipus, the horror of Hamlet's doubt, and the awfulness of 
Lear's mistake, the problems of Faust's struggles with self 
are immortal, because we cannot think of an age when these 
questions and their artistic expression cannot appeal to man- 
kind. They must live; it is left to no haphazard vote-taking 
and fickle populace. It is the soul of man that proclaims it. 

There are many phases in our life, many truths about us 
yet unnoted and unexpressed. The complete representation 
of Southern as of all American life is still wanting. But it 
will inevitably come if our people be true to themselves and 
to their destinies. For is not the great limitless future ours? 
and of the heritage of the American spirit, if we can only come 
to realize it, is not the particular work of each of us, East and 
West, North and South, also a part? 

John Bell Henneman. 



